RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

occupied, with the result that,, by the end of the game, there were twice
as many chairs as players round the table.

Madame de La Monnerie was so deaf that it was often necessary to
write the bids down on a piece of paper so that she should know what
was happening. Ultimately she became so feeble that she could no
longer hold the cards, and her maid had to be summoned to hold them
for her.

These friends of "the grand tournament" watched her decline day
by day. They felt that they had for partner a corpse who was but little
older than themselves. And every evening as they crawled, sad at
heart, out of the house in the Rue de Liibeck, they nodded their heads,
murmuring, "Poor Juliette/' and wondered whether the rubber they
had just finished would not be the last.

Madame de La Monnerie was dying of tuberculosis. The illness of
adolescence and old age had attacked her ancient lungs. The old lady
ate with difficulty and slept not at all. Nor could she lie down without
an immediate sense of suffocation.

Sitting up on an air-cushion, her withered spine propped against six
pillows, she spent her nights in a sort of vague daze, seeing on the
curtain of the dark a ceaseless succession of bridge-hands.

Yet this last evening of her life, though she had been semi-comatose
for twelve hours, she suddenly remembered an important matter that
had to be attended to at once, something she must do before she died.
By t|re fact that this matter had become imperatively urgent Madame
de La Monnerie^knew that she was on the point of death.

Regaining that tone t>f authority which had been hers throughout
her life, she demanded that the priest be sent for and her grandchildren
summoned.              * * ,

"Ysyjlfed the priest this morning," they said, speaking slowly and
closj||fmer ear. --^ !**

I^fadame de La Monnerie opened her eyes wider.
"Oh, good!" she said.  "Then my grandchildren only."
She thought: "I certainly didn't tell the priest.  Was I wrong? No,
clearly not, since it is not a question of my own sins..."
, And she relapsed into a torpor in which were mingled feverish ex-
haustion, old tragedies, her appearance before the divine tribunal, and
making game in spades.

Uf ean-Noel and Marie-Ange entered with the cautious hesitancy ap-
propriate to the rooms of the dying. Madame de La Monnerie did not
stir. The nun on duty made a sign with her head signifying: "She's no
worse; she's resting."

The bedside lamp cast a weak light over the room, which was fur-
nished in the style of Louis XVI. The bridge-table, with its markers
and two packs of cards, had been pushed into a corner. On another
table, at the end of the room, were the pots of paint and the coloured
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